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** As for Sarah, she was afflicted with a general sleepiness.”—p. 165. 


ESTHER WEST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PEGGY OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE.” 


rai ae 
CuarTrer XXII.—PrRupDENCE AND FLIRTATION. 

RS. WEST received the tidings of Esther which if she came back again, it would not be her child 

Harry brought, without any outburst of sorrow, | who would come back, but another’s. Herein lay 

as one takes long-expected loss. She had a presenti- | her loss—the inevitable loss to which she must bow. 

ment that she had gone from her for ever; that even And she did bow most meekly. She did not love 
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Esther a but ay 1 less selfishly. The wild { tena- 
city of affection, like that which prompts the brute 
mother to guard her young, was gone, alas! only 
because the life that had nourished it was well 
nigh exhausted. She was drooping already, like 
a flower that has had its prop rudely snatched 
from it. 

Something to do for Esther roused her. She had 
begged her “mamma” to send some clothes to her, 
and Mrs. West would see to them herself. Leaving 
her maid in the dressing-room, to pack the boxes, 
she brought the things to her with her own hands, 
though more than once she had to sit down in the 
midst of her task, while her labouring breath came 
back to her. 

Thus she saw to it that all Esther’s dainty gar- | 
ments were put up for her—at least all that could | 


possibly be of use to her at present—the rest she | 
| than many would demand. 
| thought, scrupulously delicate.) But it is not that— 


kept, laying them back in their places tenderly, as 
she had many a time taken out and laid back other 
dainty little garments which had never yet been 
worn, and were lying, yellow with age, in a drawer 
by themselves. 

Then she sat down and wrote a letter to her 


“ darling,” a letter full of touching humility, owning’! 
| is safe with you.” 


the wrong of which she had been guilty, and pleading, 
not for love, but only for leave to love. Within the 
letter she placed‘ a cheque for £50, and laying it, in 
one ofthe boxes where it would be seen as soon as 
the box was opened, she sent the things off under 
the care of a faithful servant. 

Day suceeded day of that week in July, each one 
lovelier than the last, though the constant sunshine 
was beginning to tell upon the verdure. And every 


day saw Harry West a visitor at Redhurst, for | 
' there. 
two sides to it, Constance, and I can’t make up my 
‘mind whether the world wotild gain or lose most 


were they ‘not all eager to hear tidings of Esther, 
who had written only once to Constance, while 
Mrs. West received a letter every morning? Con- 
stance would gladly have gone to her friend, but 
could not, in the face of her father’s mild but 
reasonablé objections, and the outcries of every one 
else at her intended imprudence. 

“ People’s ‘hearts are eaten ont of them with 
prudence,” she said, rather “bitterly, one day, com- 
plaining of this prevention.’ “It takes too great 
& share in the ordering of our lives, and leaves no 
room for batter things. I begin to hate it.” 

“There is no doubt tnat it becomes a vice in 
our days,” said her listener, Benjamin Carrington ; 
“especially in our class. We might almost make 
it the great distinctive quality of it, and name the 
class below, ‘the imprudent class.’ ” 

“And yet you admire these imprudent people,” 
returned Constance, “and the sacrifices they make 
for what they think the interests of their class, the 
best and cleverest men among them giving up indi- 
vidual advantages for the good of others less able 
than themselves.” 
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| limitless to his keen imagination. 
| been denied to him, nothing had resisted him ; and 
“Yes, and I admire the way'in which the best of ' the very resistlessness of the medium in which he 








them meet life—love ia yk Oe trust to their 
own right arms to provide for wives and little ones, 
They take life as it comes; we prudent people must 
have it all mapped out beforehand.” 

“Theirs is the manliest, the most Christian way,” 
said Constance, warmly. 

“T often think it is; but our lives are more 
exigent: we play for higher stakes.” 

“ Our lives are more selfish; we want more luxu- 
ries and less work.” 

“Fathers want marriage-settlements,” he replied. 

“That will be no difficulty as regards Esther,’ 
she said, gravely, concluding that he was thinking 
of his ewn position, which he had already explained 
to her; for he also had been a daily visitor at Red- 
hurst since Esther’s disappearance. 

* Pardon me,” he replied, “it would be the same 
as with any other. I myself would require more 
(It was like him, she 


my mother is the difficulty. She objects to her birth 
and connections—perhaps most to the latter, and 
seeing the position I hold to her, her only son and 
only living relative, I cannot take any step at 
present. Happily she knows nothing. My secret 


“ Quite safe,” murmured Constance. 

“Time may soften my mother’s objections.” 

“You must soften them,” she answered bravely. 
“Tf you leave it to time, you may lose her. Mrs. 
West considers her nephew pledged to marry 
her.” 

“But you know you don’t think she will marry - 
him. The girl who would love him”—he spoke rather 
contemptously—““could never love me.” He broke off 
“ As for that question of prudence, there are 


by its becoming a preponderating quality.” 

“'There’ aré two sidés to every question,” she 
answered, in a toné in which the mockery veiled the 
tenderness, “and you never yet made up your mind 
on anything.” 

“ Quite true, my wii That’s not my fault, but 
the fault of things in general. My mind is evenly 
balanced, as every man’s mind ought to be, in fair- 
ness, and I can’t help it, if equal weights are thrown 
into the scales.” 

Benjamin Carrington was the man who thinks 
without acting; who exists in states of feeling and 
4tu;tudes of mind ; and yet the mind was an intensely 
active ona. Work, legal work, was his delight. Ia 
it the practical diac of his character had developed 
itself, perhaps because in i. he could labour with 
a result, which was determined withu: the limits of 
its definite boundaries. The outside world was $00 
Nothing had ever 
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. She satisfied him to talk to, for she never said silly 
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moved, checked his impulses: for his nature was | 


exacting in the extreme, both on its moral and affec- 
tional sides. He was beginning to feel the demands | 
both of heart and spirit, for wider spheres of action, 
and yet he could not chose, for he must satisfy both 
at once. He might easily sink into discontent, or 
wither into cynicism. 

No woman had ever satisfied him except Esther. 
She satisfied him to look at, with her ample and per- 
fect proportion, and purity of outline and colouring. 


things, from the supposed necessity of saying some- 
thing, as even sensible and clever girls will do. She 
could keep an undisturbed, unconscious silence. There 
was a steady light of intellect in her, and a possi- 
bility of enthusiasm. He had been content to contem- 
plate her, and had grown to love her—he would have 
been content, probably, to go on thus, year after year, 
if nothing had happened. He wanted rousing, as 
Constance used to say, alive to his faults, but liking 
him all the more for them. 

“That fool of a fellow is flirting desperately with 
Kate,” he said; as Harry West came sauntering up 
the walk by her sister’s side. 

The four were left that afternoon in the garden by 
themselves, for Mr. Vaughan and Milly had gone 
into town together, to meet Mr. Palmer, on business 
connected with the marriage; which was not to take 
place, however, till after a summer tour which was 
talked of. 

Constance turned her eyes in their direction and 
blushed deeply. With more freedom of manner than 
her sister, Constance was far more sensitive. Harry 
was almost touching, with a rose which he had plucked, 
her sister’s cheek, evidently matching it against her 
cemplexion, and expressing in his face and gesture, 
particularly the latter, for his face was not an expres- 
sive one, an admiration too marked, considering the 
position which he held with regard to Esther. 

“Tt is only his absurd manner,” said Constance. 
“Kate would not allow him to flirt with her, I am 
sure.” 

“T don’t see how she could help it,” he replied, 
measuring Harry most accurately. ‘“ You can’t lay 
hold of him anywhere, and he has no self-restraint. 
His very goodness is against him.” 

It was quite true. The more Harry saw of Kate 
the more he liked her. He liked her luxuriance and 
her taste for luxury, and her love of pleasure, and he 
did not scruple to let her know that he did. In any 


There was no earnestness in his life. He had 
simplicity without earnestness, just as Benjamin 
Carrington had subtlety without it. They were alike 
in this, neither of them had felt the pressure of life. 
Both had been perfectly secure of all that makes 
existence safe, comfortable, pleasurable. Perhaps 
this was the secret of something of their lack in 
their different directions. 

Be that as it may, Harry had this advantage, 
that his action in gratifying himself was entirely 
unimpeded by any consideration for others. He 
would have thought it perfectly right and proper to 
throw Esther over at this point and secure Kate, if 
he had been so minded, but his realism also seemed 
to show him that Esther was the best. And he 
meant to have the best, just as when he was gather- 
ing fruit for himself, he would always choose the 
most perfect of its kind. He acknowledged her supe- 
riority of intellect and temper. In several little 
scenes he had observed that Kate was not perfect in 
respect of the latter; that she was rather imperious 
and exacting, where Esther would have been quite 
the reverse. Her very coldness attracted him. But 
then if he could not get Esther—which was an alter- 
native, however, that had never occurred to him—he 
would be quite contented with Kate, without in the 
least exalting her to the highest place in his thoughts. 
Harry was not at all given to ideals. 

“ His character is not coherent,” said Mr. Vaughan, 
when Constance was attempting. to characterise 
him. 

*‘How can you expect it to be, papa,” she an- 
swered; “he is not coherent himself?” 

Under the gay humour with which Constance 
always charmed her father, his quick eye discovered 
a growing sadness. On that same evening when the 
Vaughans, father and daughters, were left to them- 
selves, Constance looked up suddenly and said, with 
an eagerness of which she was quite unconscious, 
* How soon can we go away, papa?” 

“As soon as you can plume yourselves for 
flight,” he answered, addressing all three; and 
then, turning to Constance, he added, “ You seem 
to me to be drooping, child. I suppose you 
are feeling the unusual heat, in which Milly there 
luxuriates.” 

“Oh, do let us go at once,” said Kate, suddenly, as 
if waking out of a fit of abstraction. “Ican get 
ready in no time.” 

Constance thanked her sister in her heart. “Don’t 





other man it would have been desperate flirting. 
They had compared their tastes, and found that they 
agreed in almost every particular—a sign very nearly 
as dangerous as entire disagreement, and Kate 
honestly liked and admired the Australian—and, must 
it be confessed ?—felt a slight pang, when he finished 
up with declaring that he would do all the delightful 


go against us, Milly. I know we shall see nothing 
| half so pretty as home till we get back again; but 
that’s all the more reason for getting away, that we 
may get back the sooner.” 

Then they all set to work to plan their summer 
tour, with a heap of maps and guide-books to assist 
them in choosing the route that would afford them 





things he had talked of when Esther and he were | 


married. 


most of what was new and beautiful. They had 
' already been up the Rhine, and over the Bernese 
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Oberland, and into Italy. They could not, there- 
fore, make up their minds in one evening where to 
go next. | 

“T am so glad we are going!” said Constance, 
throwing open the lattice of her sister’s room, and 
looking out into the starlight. She comprehended | 
that Kate had made a conquest of self, but neither 
sister took the other into her confidence. This 
summer seemed to have changed them all. 

« Are you not happy, Constance ?” said Milly, half 
reproachfully. “I should wish never to go away 
at all.” 

** Happy! of course she is happy, the child has 
nothing to make her unhappy,” said Kate, speaking 
as if out of her new experience, and giving Constance 
one of those bountiful embraces which made the 
youngest sister love the eldest most, in spite of their 
little jars. 

With regard to these sisterly embraces, Con- 
stance had an apt simile: “ Milly’s feels like a 
light muslin scarf; but Kate wraps one up like a 
good Scotch plaid. I know which I like best on a 
cold day.” 

And Constance returned the embrace with equal 
warmth, and then went away and looked out at 
the window. After a little, she turned from her 
contemplations with a deep sigh, and said, “Our 
lives go so smoothly, whatever happens, that I wonder 
whether we could feel a great sorrow or a great joy 
if it came to us.” 

“What are you thinking of?” said Kate, uncom- 
prehending. Constance puzzled both of her sisters 
at times. 

“I was thinking of Esther,’ she answered, and 
they were satisfied. It was Connie’s way to take 
things grandly. 





- CHAPTER XXIII. 

NIGHT WATCHES. 
Tue sad routine of sickness once established, day 
after day passed over Martin Potter’s household, 
bringing little or no change to its inmates. When 
the awful question of life er death has to be decided, 
all other matters become of little moment, and 
are settled without discussion—allowed, in fact, 
to settle themselves. The simplest food that would 
suffice was eaten by the youngest without a murmur. 
There was an utter absence of the usual friction of 
household life—a pause in which every one seemed 
to watch and listen. 

Early on Tuesday Mr. Wiggett had presented him- 
self, and asked leave to carry off the two younger 
children. 

Johnny had departed, triumphantly holding the 
reins, the great bribe by which he had been in- 
duced to leave his mother’s side; while little Mary 
had been gained over by the idea that she was going 





to take charge of “the boy,” whose delinquencies 
she regarded in the gravest light. Their mother, 


whose heart was at present centred on her husband, 
sent them away gladly, that the house might be 
quieter in their absence. 

She was glad, too, before the week was over, to 
accept Philip’s proffered aid. Even with Esther’s 
help she felt her strength fail her; it had been 
failing her for months before, though at first she 
had borne up with a feverish excitement, which 
made her independent seemingly of either food 
or rest. 2 pe 

Every evening coming home from his work, be. 
tween the hours of six and seven, Philip stopped to 
inquire how Martin was going on. The inquiry was 
generally made through the open parlour window, 
and it was also generally answered by Esther, 
established there in her new office of housekeeper. 
As he passed there he looked a very ordinary work- 
man, no whit finer or cleaner than his fellows. The 
marks of the forge were on his garments and hands 
and face—the marks of a day spent amid smoke 
and sparks and grime. He looked smaller and 
more insignificant in his peculiar griminess—perhaps 
because one expects a smith to be big and brawny. 
But though he did look small and insignificant, his 
employer would have testified that he had no better 


man in his workshop—that Philip Ward could beat ° 


his most stalwart fellows in the force and number 
of the blows he could ring out hour by hour. “The 
will is more than shape,” says one of our poets 
truly, and perhaps his vigorous will had developed 
the muscular power of his arms; but, by force of 
the spirit, it is certain that he could endure 
more labour, watching, and fasting than stronger 
men. 

And one night, when the fever and delirium was 
at its height, he went away, and returned again in 
an hour, having changed his clothes and otherwise 
refreshed himself, and insisted on taking Mary’s 
place beside the sick man, promising faithfully to 
rouse her if the slightest change for the worse, or 
even if any return of consciousness, took place. And 
before they left him for the night he had given 
abundant proof that, with his greater strength, 
his tenderness was equal to their own: and 
the strength was needed then, as well as the 
tenderness. 

Philip did not disturb any of them, though for 
many hours his task was a hard one—one to which 
he knew these poor women were unequal. All night 
he watched and prayed, watching for the soul as well 
as for the body of the man who lay there, with a 
strange fervour, which burned in him through all 
these hours like a fire, at once feeding and consuming 
life. In the early summer morning, when Esther 
stole down, she started to see his face white as ashes. 
He had heard the movement in the silent house, 
and had come to the door of the chamber to meet 
whoever was stirring, and say that his watch was 
over. 
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“He is quiet now,’ he whispered; “and I 
must soon be going. Will you let your mother 
know ?” 

Esther did so, and Mary rose refreshed and 
thankful, while Esther would have prepared break- 
fast for their guest; but he would not suffer 
her—he had prepared his breakfast the night 
before. 

“I always do it,’*he said, seeing Esther look 
astonished. ‘I have learnt to like cold tea.” 

“But you have to work hard all day,” said 
Esther, who had learnt the nature of his em- 
ployment. 

“T can work quite well on tea and bread,” he an- 
swered. ‘Tell your mother I will take a turn again 
on Saturday, for then I can have as much rest as I 
need on Sunday;” and with these few words, but 
with a wenderfully sweet and gracious smile, he went 
away. 

He would rest on Sunday! Then he had not the 
conventional notions on the Sabbath, which she had 
heard attributed to very religious people. He did 
not care for anything but bread and tea. He was 
ready to risk his life to nurse a sick neighbour—to 
work all day and watch all night, and all this with a 
joy in the doing of it which was evident to Esther. 
More and more this man claimed her interest and 
drew her sympathy. She found that her brothers 
and sisters regarded him—so did the whole neigh- 


in her judgment and grateful for his kindness, only 
thought him eecentric. 

Esther said nothing, but felt that in his mind and 
conduct there was a harmony and order higher than 
any she had known, and she longed intensely to pos- 
sess its secret. Instead of being crazed, she felt he 
had a nobler reason than others in his way of life; 
instead of being eccentric, that he was moving in 
a wider orbit. His life was like the movement of 
stately verse compared with halting prose. 

On Saturday night, true to his word, he came, 
as he had done before. “I don’t know what we 
should do without his help,’ Mary had said, when 
she left him to his watch once more, and with still 
stricter injunctions to awake her if needful, for 
the doctor had warned her that the crisis was at 
hand. 

The wearied household slept, slept more soundly 
than usual, and awoke less early. It was the day on 
which the workers usually indulged in an hour or two 
more of sleep. As for Sarah, she was afflicted with 
a general sleepiness, as if she never had got, and 
never could get, enough of sleep. She slept as soon 
as she could at night, and as late as she could in the 
morning, fell asleep over the kitchen fire in the even- 
ing, and in the sunshine, if left in quiet in the after- 
noon; and Esther, having found out that she could 
do things herself, indulged her more and more. 

“TI can’t bear to see her look so wearied,” she said 











bourhood—as beyond the pale of sympathy and in- | to Mary. “I never feel like that.” 
terest ; as half-crazed, in fact. Her mother, gentler (To be continued.) 
OLIVE-LEAVES. 


yHESE seas aredark ; they cover all the world, 
Raving with turbid white lips, foaming and 
curled. 
Go forth, sweet Dove, above them ; forth, 
nor cease— 
With the white banner of thy wing unfurled,— 
Till that thou bring me peace : 
For late I sent abroad yon wandering raven 
That flieth to and fro, with dusk wing laven 
Restlessly in the seethe, as though defying 
All the low fathoms, and the foams that 
wreathe, 
And all the angers that these waters breathe ; 
Yet never guiding me to any haven, 
But ever flying, flying.— 
Ah! thou return’st: the teary brine is on thee, 
Sweet Dove; thou art sore wearied and opprest: 
No green leaf hast thou seen to smile upon thee, 
Come in, awhie, and rest! 


Come, wait within thy nest of love, until 
The cycle of God’s Sabbath hath gone round: 
Then will I speed thee from my window-sill, 
To search again, if haply can be found 
One oasis of ground. 
x * * * * ” 
That was the sunshine. Plume thy pinions, 
Dove: 
The Lord God smileth through the sun above ; 
Go, bring me peace, whether thou point thy 
breast 
| This way, or that; go forth, or east or west, 
| Go forth, or north or south.— 
‘I wait;—thou’rt flying long, thou’rt tarrying 





And yet, it seemeth me, the waves abate. 
Sweet! thou returnest, carrying release ; 
Not warbling, but thy silent songs of peace 
Are these fair olive-leaves within thy mouth. B, 


late, 
} 
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THE CONTRAST OF THE EVENING. 


BY THE REV. J. B. OWEN, M.A. 


NEED scarcely remind the readers of Tu 

Quiver that the division of the sacred 

Scriptures into chapters and verses is 

simply one of convenience for reference, 

originating at a comparatively modern 
period. This division is not always judicious. It 
is scarcely so in the passages on which I propose 
to found the materials for illustrating the striking 
contrast between what the Jews .did, and what 
Jesus did, on a certain evening, as recorded in the 
last verse of one chapter and the first verse of the 
next—in the seventh and eighth chapters of St. 
John’s Gospel. The words are deeply suggestive: 
“ And every man went unto his own house,” but 
“‘ Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives.” They to 
their pastimes; he to prayer. They to their own 
business; he to be about his Father’s business. 
They, it may be with some of them, to rest after 
the fatigues of a long day’s ceremonial in the 
Temple; he, after even greater labour, through 
protracted public discourse, to closer communion 
with God. They to the reliefs, endearments, and 
sympathies of home life; he to the silent isolation 
of the mountain solitude, where he often -spent 
whole nights in sacred intercourse with God. 
They, at least, had a house to go to, and many of 
them mansions of sumptuous fare and fine linen; 
but the Son of Man had not where to lay his head. 
The two modes of spending the same evening— 
the one in scenes of the earth, earthy; the other 
with thoughts that are heavenly; the one in 
looking every man to his own things; the other 
in seeking the things that be of God—present a 
contrast which is being perpetually enacted, over 
and over again, by the children of this world, on 
the one hand, and on the other by the children of 
light. 

Such an evening is the symbol of the life on 
both sides of the picture. It cannot fail, by the 
Divine blessing, to do us good, honestly to tax our- 
selves, on which side lies the bias, as to the way in 
which we usually spend our own evenings. Rest 
on our beds at night is indispensable, and accord- 
ing to the will of God, “for so he giveth his 
beloved sleep;” but the quiet and, if rightly 
spent, the solemn interlude between the close of 
the labours of the day and the hour of repose— 
those moments of periodical review of the past 
and anticipation of the future—what commonly 
becomes of them? How do we employ them? Is 
it for serious uses, or purposes of vanity? or 
- worse, in habits of vice? It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the importance of that portion of our 
lives comprised in their evenings. In the day time 





men are at their occupations, and, as a rule, have 
little if any leisure for anything else; and night 
is the season of sleep and oblivion. But the in- 
terval between the work and the rest is just the 
precise period when most of the mischief, or most 
of the good, is done to soul and body. Hence, for 
all the higher purposes of life, the evening is its 
daily criterion. Show me how a man spends his 
evenings, and I need not ask you more about his 
days. True that Christianity is no interdict on 
social intercourse. On the contrary, it enjoins on its 
disciples to “use hospitality one towards another 
without grudging.” And He who yielded to the 
loving importunity of Cleopas, to spend the night 
under his roof at Emmaus, set us an example of 
the very reverse of the churlish and unsociable 
spirit. But Christianity condemns vanity and 
vice in every form, from the grossest to the most 
refined. Its rule is, “Use this world as not 


abusing it, for the fashion of this world passeth* 


away.” 

The bell rings at the factory, and a thousand 
men and women, young and old, pour out of 
the premises like the occupants of an ant-hill. 
The living streams rapidly divide and distribute 
in every direction. Some drop off almost imme- 
diately, and are lost sight of in the nearest gin- 
shops; others become invisible, in similar haunts, 
further afield; a few start off as if for a stroll 
about the streets:’ but the fewest of all are the 
frugal, as well as industrious men, who make 
straight for their quiet homes, where wives and 
little ones wait their coming, and bless them in 
their hearts when they come. Such men are 
not necessarily devout Christians; but if not, 
they are under Christian influence unawares. 
They have, at least, believed in the gospel of a 
decent, happy home; and there is the best hope 
for the man whose days of honest labour are 
habitually followed by sober evenings at home. 
The tiplers and the idlers symbolise with those 
who “went every man to his own house;” while 
the home-loving, home-keeping man has taken, it 
may be, the first step in the ascent to follow His 
blessed footsteps who “went up to the Mount of 
Olives.” 

I pray my readers not to put aside this train of 
thought, as if it were “only a sermon.” Indeed, 
despising sermons is another shape in which 4 
fashionable formality is enlisting its sneers on the 
side of grosser styles of unbelief. It is no new 
watchword to cry, “Away with the Word.” If 
Jesus had never “taught in the Temple,” neither 
priest nor people would have raised the shout, 
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“Not this man, but Barabbas!” A dumb pastor 
might have ministered in peace the dead ordi- 
nances of the letter that killeth, and the Messiah 
might have died in his ephod the high priest of 
the Jews. There is a carnal consistency in this 
repugnance to sermons, in public worship, all of a 
piece with the intolerance of religious conversation 
in private life. A believer, like the man in the 
parable, is bidden to a feast—say, to one of the 
ordinarily sumptuous entertainments of modern 
dinner-parties, wherein each man’s effort seems to 
be to eclipse his neighbour in the costliness of the 
fare, and the unnecessary splendour of its service- 
There is everything to please the eye, captivate 
the senses, and minister to carnal appetite; but 
the mind starves in the midst of physical plenty, 
for there is no dish there to satisfy its intellectual 
cravings. Worse still, the soul loathes, like the 
prodigal, the animal luxury, which, to its higher 
instincts and remembrances, appears but as “ the 
husks which the swine did eat,” when “no man 
gave unto him.” The frivolity of some, the vicious 
implications veiled under the ambiguous refine- 
ments of ostensible expressions of others, the in- 
sipidities of most, and, generally, the ill-suppressed 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
which descend upon the social banquet, like the 
unclean birds on Abraham’s sacrifice, with no 
“friend of God” at hand to “drive them away;” 
these, the common characteristics of some modern 
dinners, make Christians shrink, as they ought 
to shrink, from being partakers of them. ‘True, 
there is a time for all things, and religious men 
should not forget this in their dealings with 
religion; but there should be no time when the 
theme should be “ despised and rejected of men,” 
as its Divine Author was. Christianity cannot 
be always on the lip, but it should be always in 
the heart. But when allusions are made, in 
ordinary society, whether to its duties or its 
doctrines, there is an expression, like Ahab’s 
when he met Elijah, which seems to say, “ Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy ?” and the topic is 
resented as an intrusion—a something which is 
detested, yet dreaded ; ‘‘take any shape but that, 
and I will meet thee.” Christianity is no more 
welcome than Christ was, when the babe was 
banished to the manger. Hence, for the most 
part, by a kind of tacit consent, religion is a 
tabooed subject in mixed society. The slightest 
allusion to it, out of church, is voted a bore, a 
vulgarity, or hypocrisy, or, at any rate, a mistake. 
The speaker must apologise, and be hardly and 
tullenly forgiven. Individual taste, fancy, or 
opinion on any other point is fully tolerated— 
every man may freely go to his own house, or his 
own chamber of imagery, so that he lets Christ 
alone, to go to the Mount of Olives. 

The congregations in our churches afford, un- 


happily, as apt an illustration. The aisles, it may 
be, are full of outward worshippers, at least at the 
morning service—at that hour when the world is 
least occupied elsewhere, on Sabbath-days—when 
the fewest sacrifices of convenience, occupation, or 
household habits are required; and hence, unlike 
David with Araunah the Jebusite, they are willing 
to “offer the Lord that which costs them nothing,” 
and there they are to offer it. How many of these 
disciples of lip-service are in spirit present when 
their bodies are? How many Gehazis’ hearts go 
out after this man or that, this secular business 
or that, before the service is half over? How 
many minds sit in carnal abstraction, as little 
identified with the worship as the absent persons, 
things, or places after whom their attention or 
sympathy wandered? Alas! it is to be feared 
that, in comparison with the numbers who * went 
every man to his own house,” there were few in- 
deed who heartily and spiritually accompanied 
Jesus to the Mount of Olives. The very glory of 
his transfiguration attracted but three of all the 
world, and of all the Church, to Mount Tabor. No 
marvel Olivet was the scene of his compassionate 
tears, when from its leafy summits he beheld the 
city which had put away from her what were now 
her only means of grace, and only hope of glory. 
In all that vast population, was there one ready to 
do for Him what he was about to do for them all? 
There was only one who even said he would, and 
he denied him in his hour of peril. Had Pilate 
‘released Christ that day, as he proposed to do, 
there would have needed no alteration of the 
record; he would have left the Gabbatha alone, 
for “of the people,” and of his disciples, too, 
“there were: none with him;” every man was 
gone to his own house, and Jesus would have 
found no better welcome than he met with on the 
solitudes of the Mount of Olives. . 

To come closer to our consciences. Where is 
the man who, in a thousand points of practical 
preference, does not put his own house before the 
house of God, and, consequently, before him whose 
is the house ;—who really and habitually “seeks 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” 
in the firm persuasion that “ all other things shall 
be added unto him?” On the contrary, “all other 
things” seem to be first looked to, and, if ever, 
God last of all. In this way religion is made 
unreal, whether with ourselves or with others. It 
is reduced to a sentiment, and religious sentimen- 
talism is apt to make Christ a sentiment rather 
than a living example and Saviour, and this is 
what St. Paul calls “receiving the grace of God 
in vain.” In the day of trouble “we are readier 
to call upon God,” than “in the day of prosperity 
to consider.” There was a time when Ahab hum- 
bled himself; but it was the bark of Elijah’s dogs 





which scared him into sackcloth. When all things 
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prospered with Solomon, at home and abroad, in 
the pride of his heart he strayed after strange 
gods, and thereby bequeathed to his son and 
successor the curse of a semi-idolater, which vir- 
tually laid the first stone of the Samaritan altar. 


his calves of Dan and Bethel ? 

When a great mercy befell the seven bishops, 
the champions of English Protestantism, in their 
acquittal of the charge which imperilled their 
lives, the news of the verdict spread like an 
electric flash from Westminster Hall to the City, 
setting the bells of the churches to peal their 
loudest jubilations, in unison with the shouts of 
the people; and while all men ran hither and 
thither, congratulating every man his fellow, and 


a reverence becoming their high office, and the far 
higher position they had recently maintained, as 
“men who loved not their lives to the death” 
for the truth of Christ, repaired immediately to 
Whitehall Chapel, and offered up their thanks- 
givings to God. While the people praised their 
bishops, the bishops blessed their God. That final 
feature in their lesson to the nation finished and 
sanctified their whole previous testimony; it was 
the beautiful cap to the pillar which, through 
grace, had.throughout sustained them. It was 
“not forgetting Jerusalem in their mirth,” as so 
commonly is the rule, that holy Job sacrificed, in 
their days of feasting, for his children, lest “his 
sons had sinned and cursed God in their hearts. 
And thus did Job continually.” In much the same 
spirit the seven prelates prayed for the people, as 
well as for themselves, in their public sacrifice of 
praise and supplication. There was no small mea- 
sure of the spirit of their Lord and Master in the 
contrast between these men on their knees, in 
the silence of the sanctuary, and the tumultucus 
outcries of the people in the streets; it is a 
sweet constructive illustration of the close of that 
memorable day of Christ’s national teaching in 








other hand, are our evenings squandered in scenes 
of carnal amusement or ungodly excess? Do we 
follow the multitude to do evil, and thus accom- 


| pany every man to his own house, or anywhere 
| else, rather than to the still mount of serious 
If Solomon had his wives’ gods, why not Jeroboam | 


reflection? If so, the memories of those evenings 
will darken the soul in its future retrospects with 
its most painful reproaches. “The early closing” 
of places of business, instead of a privilege, will 
have proved a curse and a snare, and the abused 
boon rise up in judgment against its spendthrifis. 
Or perhaps these evenings are spent, not viciously, 
nor in vanity and mere amusement, but neither ill 
nor well, idly and indifferently, as if they were 
the blank parentheses of our being, when we had 


‘nothing to do, and did it; and the opportunities 
bonfires were instantly kindled in the streets, and : 
flags waved from every tower, the bishops, with | 


for moral and intellectual culture slip away, as if 
life consisted of but two alternatives—drudgery by 
day and gossiping by night. 

That man has no right estimate of the rela- 
tive value of anything, who is insensible to the 
value of time; and, with the vast majority of 
mankind, the evening is the most available, and 
the only available period, for those pursuits 
which tend to inform, and thereby elevate, the 
powers of the mind, to domesticate and steady 
the affections of the heart, and to sanctify and 
save the soul. Let our evenings be devoted to 
these and such like wholesome, edifying things, 
and then, by the blessing of God, when that 
period comes, if life be spared to the decrepi- 
tudes of age, when the faculty of acquiring has 
well nigh passed away, and the mind, with the 
crutch of memory, must lean and live upon its 
realised capital, alike in things spiritual and intel- 
lectual—that pathetic epilogue which succeeds the 
active drama of our part in society, when aged life 
has become like a long evening, solemnised by the 
flickering twilight of its reminiscences, supported 
by the consciousness of haying been enabled, in 
its Master’s strength, to do its duty, however im- 
perfectly, in its past day and generation—then that 
shall be so mild and sweet an evening, that instead 


the Temple, when “every man went unto his | of dreading the night that cometh when no man 
own house, but Jesus went unto the Mount of | can work, least of all work out his own salvation, 


Olives.” 


Not to weary our readers, but in the hope | 
these lines may be of service, the practical con- | 
clusion seems to be that the way we spend our | 
evenings is a test of our progress, or else of our | 
stagnation or retrogression, as Christians. Do | 


the approach of death shall be announced by no 
trump of judgment, but with a soft and- silvery 
music, like the bells on the high priest’s gar- 
ments, which warned the hearers of his being 
about to enter into the immediate presence of the 
Lord. Thus, in the day of mortal exodus, when 


we occupy the daily interval between labour and | the knell of burial summons every man to his 
repose in studies or conversations calculated, | own house, the believer’s ears shall wake to those 


through grace, to exercise our minds and edify | 
our souls? In its humble way, this is following | 
Jesus to the meditations of the Mount. On the | Zion, the city of our God. 


softer melodies which keep time with the footsteps 
of Jesus going up beyond Mount Olivet, to Mount 
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“Ah! gentle maids, I read you right— 
As is the thought the life will be.”—p. 172. 
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TREATMENT OF THE 


INSANE 


BY A CHAPLAIN. 


of the asylum to which I had been 
| appointed chaplain, were those which, 
by) I think, people generally experience 
on such an occasion. You feel that 
you are in a region where reason has no ample 
sway, and in the presence of people in whom there 
is much to pity and something to fear. You hear 
strange langhter and dismal cries, and—if you 
will stay to listen—piteous tales of distress, in- 
termingled with unmeaning talk and boisterous 
ejaculation. Fathers, husbands, sons, and lovers— 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters are there 
enduring, and in many cases conscious of en- 
during, the heaviest of human afflictions. 

One of the most. important features in the 
treatment of the unhappy people thus stricken, 
is invariable kindness. Discipline is sometimes 
necessary; but this is always left to the medical 
superintendent. In the present day he never 
resorts to severe measures. ,Seclusion in a padded 
room, substitution of brothfor meat, confinement 
in the refractory ward, or a shower-bath, will in 
most cases effect a change in the obstinate, the 
mischievous, and even the malicious. These means 
are curative; they reduce inflammation, and lower 
excessive animal spirits. The shower-bath is very 
effective. I have noticed permanent changes for 
the better arising from its use. The sufferers 
know its value, and will sometimes ask for it, 
Discipline is seldom required. The disorderly are 
mostly separated from the orderly, and amongst 
the latter disturbances are rare. Kindness is 
appreciated by both classes. <A spiteful or cruel 
attendant evokes dislike, and may be certain of 
exposure; a kind and forgiving one is respected, 
and even loved. It is said that the insane are 
ungrateful. I have seen, and could record, many 
instances of gratitude. 

Unkindness, however, is now the exception. In 
a well-ordered establishment, few things are left 
undone which can conduce to such. happiness as 
these afflicted people are capable of enjoying. In 
pauper asylums the wards are large and cheerful ; 
the scenery from the windows is generally interest- 
ing, and even beautiful; food is good and plentiful ; 
work is easy, and recreation and amusements 
frequent. Cruelty is forbidden by law. An officer 
who strikes or otherwise ill-treats a patient, unless 
in self-defence, is liable to summary dismissal, fine, 
and imprisonment. Visitors and commissioners 
make diligent inquiries into their conduct. Medi- 
cal superintendents know too well the value of 
kindness to permit cruelty; and, in appointing 









officers, their good temper is as much a considera- 
tion as their skill. 

Formerly the treatment of lunatics was very 
different. We do hear, indeed, though very rarely, 
that soothing music and composing draughts were 
prescribed; but, as a rule, bodily suffering was 
recommended as a cure for mental disorder. 
Bleeding, cupping, and blistering were held to 
rank amongst the most humane of remedies. 
Celsus thought that some lunatics should be 
scourged. One suffering from “love-madness” 
was so punished, an Arabian physician prescribing 
that he was “to be laid up and beaten again and 
again; and, if that failed, to be put under a tower, 
with some bread and water, till he begged pardon 
for his wilful behaviour. Immersion in cold water, 
till the sufferer was nearly drowned, was practised 
till very recently. Many of those burnt as witches 
and sorcerers were, undoubtedly, lunatics. As 
lately as 1796, Cullen, in his “ Practice of Physic,” 
a standard work of that time, recommended that 
awe and dread should be produced, if not by 
restraint, then by blows and stripes. Even 
a king, whose lunacy was of the most harm- 
less type, was fastened by a cord to aring in the 
wall. Idiots of the poorest class were either con- 
fined in wretched workhouses, or subjected to 
every species of persecution by the thoughtless 
children with whom they came in contact in the 
streets. Maniacs, and such like, were given into 
the charge of ignorant keepers, who might, or 
might not, be brutal. One of these, who had nine 
poor creatures under his charge, used to fasten 
them down in their beds while he went out to his 
amusements. This was the mildest kind of re- 
straint. More frequently the hapless lunatic was 
confined in @ strait qwaisteoat, placed in chains, 
or.eyen, horrible as it seems, forced into a cage in 
which he or she could neither stand, sit, nor lie 
with anything like ease. The sufferings of poor 
creatures under this. barbarous..régime—for, un- 
happily, only the few are wneonscious of suffering 
—would, could they be written, form one of the 
saddest pages of human history. 

Morbid self reflection is one of the heaviest 
miseries of madness. There is enough in both 
introspection and retrospection to fill us all with 
melancholy. The record which memory keeps of 
losses, disappointments, mistakes, frailties, and 
sins, is dark enough in most lives. Even the 
healthiest mind cannot bear frequent reference 
to it. We need to look forward, upward, and 
onward, rather than backward; and with the 
majority, one is thankful to think, the prospect 














either is, or appears to be, illumined by faith and 
by hope. It is not so with the insane; they dwell 
on the dark spots till the thought of them fills 
their souls with gloom. It is seldom easy to find 
out the causes of their sorrow. But alive to the 
painfulness of their situation; often regarding 
their insanity as an affliction of their own creation ; 
sometimes regarding it as a judgment of the 
Almighty; deprived of the society, and, as they 
think, the sympathy of their friends; denied the 
inestimable pleasures of liberty and of home; 
often suffering acute bodily pain, their thoughts 
are almost wholly occupied with their own 
grievous trials, and they add, by the bitterness 
of their reflections, to the bitterness of their lot. 
Another great principle of their treatment, 
therefore, must be to draw them as much as 
possible out of themselves. By so doing a twofold 
course is followed—the one scientific, the other 
philanthropic. Of course the first half of this 
work falls principally to the medical superin- 
tendent, and the latter half chiefly to the chaplain. 
No one can read the reports published from time 
to time, and notice the efforts made in this direc- 
tion, without admiring the mode in which these, 
our unhappy fellow-creatures, are now treated. 
Medical Science has no prouder trophies. than 
those she has won in the field of insane humanity, 
within the memory of the present generation. 
Law has generously come to her aid, and given 
completeness te her efforts. In nothing is this 
shown more than in the provisions made to carry 
out the principle just indicated. Sir William 
Ellis has the credit, in a great measure, of first 
allowing the use of tools ; and now-a-days suitable 
employment is found for all such patients as are 
capable of work, and sufficiently safe to be per- 
mitted a certain degree of freedom. In pauper 
asylums the women and girls are to be found 
engaged in the various kinds of domestic work, 
while skilled workmen find employment in- most 
of the mechanical trades, and unskilled labourers 
in the garden and farm. The result is that most 
of the cooking and cleaning is done by the female 
patients, and that all the clothing of the house 
is of home manufacture. Attached to many 
asylums there is a farm, the produce of which 
supplies the institution with food; and there are 
instances in which large extensions of the asylum 
buildings have been made, without external help, 
beyond that of the architect and the foremen, the 
stone being quarried, the lime burnt, the walls 
built, and the carpenters’, the biacksmiths’, and 
the painters’ work wholly done by the patients. 
Recreations and amusements are abundant. 
The walls of the wards are covered with pictures. 
Canaries, blackbirds, and tlrrushes sing in them. 
Hutches for rabbits and poultry are fixed at a 
little distance from the windows, and flowers are 
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cultivated in the airing courts. <A piano is not 
seldom provided. On fine days some are allowed 
to walk in the fields, and on Sundays are taken 
to a distant church. Once a week, or more, there 
is a sort of conversazione; and now and then there 
are dramatic entertainments, in which the officers 
of the establishment are generally the performers. 
Dissolving views are exhibited, excursions are 
taken to places of interest in the neighbourhood, 
and a band performs two or three times a week. 
Reading is of value. A sufferer will forget his 
own thoughts while pondering the thoughts of 
other men. Story-books, newspapers — local 
and general—magazines, and books of history and 
geography are highly prized. I have been even 
asked for Horace, Plato, and Coleridge. Religious 
and semi-religious works are eagerly sought— 
ponderous volumes of sermons, perhaps, being in 
the greatest demand. On Sundays, and on winter 
evenings, the attendants are encouraged to read 
aloud, and they rarely fail to secure an attentive 
audience. I distribute books, taking care, if pos- 
sible, to have them returned; for in most of the 
wards there are the victims of kleptomania (so 
called), who will steal for the very pleasure of 
possessing. Those who think that lunatics are in- 
capable of taking any interest. in reading, may 
correct their mistake on hearing, that out of two 
hundred and fifty pauper lunatics in the asylum 
with which I am connected, there are at least eighty 
who are regular in their applications for books. 

Schools form another part of my work. I have but 
recently established them, and can only speak of 
their usefulness from a limited experience. At the 
Asylum, Richmond, Dublin, they are carried on ex- 
tensively and carefully. Dr. Lalor, the medical su- 
perintendent, in his reports, speaks most highly of 
them. For my own part, I think that, when under 
a kind and careful teacher, they are calculated to 
be of very great use. They afford instruction to 
those who are subsequently discharged. ‘I shall 
be able to teach my children what you haye,taught 
me,” is a remark I have heard more than once. 
They vary the monotonous life of the incurable. 
They draw away the mind of all from the con- 
templation of their calamities, and thus assist in 
their ultimate recovery. 

The Bible-class which I have once a week, is 
the most popular of all. A chapter is read, 
verse by verse; explanations are given, parallel 
passages are found; and questions of a simple 
character are asked. Sometimes, indeed, the 
answers are not quite what one would wish; but 
generally they are correct, and the facility, accu- 
racy, and propriety of the scriptura! quotations 
are sometimes surprising. 

I have now told you something concerning the 
treatment of lunatics. My work will hardly be 
complete unless I tell you some of the results of 
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this treatment. Epileptics are seldom cured. It 
is sad to read in the treatises and reports of dis- 
tinguished medical men, how one remedy has failed 
and another has been vainly tried. It is even 
more distressing to enter the epileptic wards and 
look upon patients there, some of tender years and 
most interesting in character, with the thought 
that im the imbecility and frenzy of their com- 
panions they may foresee their own almost inevi- 
table doom. Prolonged insanity is all but hope- 
less. If not cured in its earlier stages, it may be 
relieved, but seldom is radically removed. Some- 
times, just before death the cloud will pass away 
from the mind, the frantic will become calm, the 
deluded rational, the hitherto blinded mental eye 
will see again, and the mind, awakened to a new 
life, will appreciate the sore-tvied affection of 





friends and the consolations of Holy Writ; but 
such cases are not frequent. The imbecility of 
old age has rarely any remedy but death. Partial 
and complete recoveries are as four to ten. There 
are cases in which the faculties are restored sud- 
denly, but generally the recovery is slow. Gleams 
of reason shoot athwart the darkened intellect, 
increasing in number and brilliancy till the whole 
is illumined; or, to use another figure, the dis- 
cordant music becomes harmonious, note by 
note and strain by strain. Amongst these 
convalescent patients the chaplain may labour 
usefully, if cautiously, and, before their removal 
to their homes, may try to inspire them with 
that faith which, more than all things else, 
excepting, perhaps, bodily health, may prevent 
a relapse. 








LILIES. 


WO maidens on a bank did rest, 
The rippling river ran below; 
And on its breast, with stainless crest, 
A lily bright did grow. 


And “Oh! that I were yonder flow’r,” 
With girlish fancy whispered one ; 
“To dwell for ever in a bow’r 
Of reeds that break the sun. 


“ That I might be the loveliest thing 
In all the realm of summer air ; 
And hear each passing minstrel sing, 

To see a thing so fair.” 





And, “Oh! that I were yonder flow’r,” 
The other’s pensive voice replied; 

“ That I might yet, from hour to hour, 
Grow whiter in the tide. 


** And striving to a distant sky, 
Though rooted in the ooze below ; 
Still to my watchful Master’s eye 
A stainless forehead show.” 


Ah! gentle maids, I read you right,— 
As is the thought the life will be ; 
And one will dwell in love and light, 
And one in purity. A. Hume-BuTLer 








“QUENCH NOT 


SHIS warning of St. Paul’s would be 
‘af more vividly felt by the Christians of 
Naw his day than by ourselves. Then the 
a Holy Spirit conferred extraordinary 
as well as ordinary gifts; not only the 
seven gifts (so called) of wisdom, understanding, 
counsel, ghostly strength, knowledge, true godli- 
ness, holy fear (Isa, xi. 2, 3), which may be 
received now by all who earnestly and sincerely 
ask for them, but also the gifts of healing the sick, 
discerning of spirits, working of miracles, divers 
kinds of tongues (1 Cor. xii.), which are not 
bestowed upon any in our day. To them the 
words, “Quench not the Spirit,” would have a 
definite meaning, which they could not help 
grasping at once. 

But, even then, all members of the Church did 
not receive these extraordinary gifts, and those 
who did were expressly forbidden to despise those 












THE SPIRIT.” 


who did not receive them. ‘The Spirit was not 
to be looked upon as absent, when he did not 
manifest himself by his extraordinary operations. 
Nay, above all his other gifts, was the gift of 
charity, the spirit of love, which he works in the 
hearts of all true children of God. 

The warning of these words is, therefore, clearly 
applicable to ourselves. And how needful is it in 
this age of indifference and lukewarmness, when 
to be a Christian often means little more than to 
be respectable. Is not the church of Laodicea a 
type of the Christianity of too many in our. day? 
a half Christianity—neither cold nor hot—without 
zeal, without enthusiasm, tending neither one way 
nor the other—believing a little in Christ, and a 
little in the world—living a little after the example 
of Jesus, and a little after that of the world—wish- 
ing to be considered Christian, and hoping for the 
Christian’s reward, and yet to be allowed to love 
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the world, and to enjoy the pleasures of sin! 
But when we take ourselves aside from the multi- 
tude, and listen to our conscience enlightened, 
strengthened, and moved by the Spirit, what do 
we hear ? 

What is the model put before us—Jesus or the 
church of Laodicea? What saith the Spirit to 
the churches, and to the individual soul? Is it 
not this: “Believe in and follow Jesus, as the 
way, the truth, and the life?” Take him as your 
teacher and model. He is the revelation of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true. He is the only 
perfect master, the only perfect pattern. Love, 
believe; follow not the world: it is not true, it is 
ever changing, its ways lead to death; but Christ 
is truth and Christ is life, and he is “ fhe same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

We are now living under the dispensation of 
the Spirit. It is his office to set Christ before our 
eyes as the revelation of God, our Redeemer, and 
our Example. It is he who brings men on their 
knees before our ascended Lord, to adore him as 
“ King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

It is through him that we “call Jesus Lord ;” 
and it is by presenting Christ before men, as “the 
way, the truth, and the life,” that he fulfils what 
Christ said he would do—* He shall glorify me.” 

The graces and gifts of the Incarnation flow 
to us from our Great Head through the Spirit. 
Jesus obtained them for us, but it is the Spirit 
who applies them ¢o and works them in us. 

As the Spirit is the bond of the Father and the 
Son, being the Spirit of both, uniting the two 
Persons in one substance—in one God—so is he 
the bond which unites us to Christ, and through 
Christ to God, making us “ partakers of the 
Divine nature.” To be without the Spirit is, 
therefore, to be without Christ, without God. 
And what is it to be without God? To be un- 
utterably miserable—dead while we live! Most 
solemn, then, is the warning of the words, 
“Quench not the Spirit.” Let us see how the 
Spirit may be quenched. 

I. His gifts may be extinguished by fleshly 
lusts. Sensual indulgence, gluttony, drunkenness, 
luxuriousness, impurity, will quench our know- 
ledge of God’s truth. 

The intellect may retain its clearness and 
strength, but God’s truth, God’s secrets, are dis- 
cerned spiritually, not intellectually (1 Cor. ii. 14.) 

The Spirit is as a new moral sense, a new eye to 
him in whom he dwells, “ searching ever the deep 
things of God.” We need not only learning, but 
also the Spirit’s searching light, if we would read 
God’s Word to some profit, and understand aright 
the truths of our most holy religion. 

But the Spirit cannot dwell in an unclean 
témple. When evil enters, he must depart. A 
body given over to self-indulgence, must weaken 


| its consort mind, even in matters pertaining to 
| this life; much more so in those of the spiritual 


and eternal life. The highest part of man, which 
is intended to hold communion with God, it 
darkens, debases, animalises, and ties down to 
the gross elements of its own level. The victor 
Spirit elevates all it comes in contact with; but 
when the body reigns supreme, it not only 
debases itself, but the mind also: “the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul.” The consequences 
of sensual indulgence may be seen in all their 
naked ghastliness in Rom.i. Thereby the spiritual 
eye is blinded, the mind becomes void of judg- 
ment, conscience is blunted, the idea of truth, 
purity, goodness, and of God. becomes pitiably 
dark and confused. 

Fleshly lusts corrupt the affections. They injure 
the head much, but they injure the heart more- 
Bodily sin changes human feelings and tastes into 
those of brute beasts. Those sacred instincts, the 
love of society, the admiration of the beautiful, and 
the love of the sexes for one another, these it trans- 
forms into the vilest desires, and the grossest 
and most brutal passions. And so, having in- 
vaded his intellect and his heart, it pervades 
man’s whole character and conduct. It colours all 
his thoughts, and wishes, and resolutions. Head, 
heart, and hand are paralysed and weakened for 
good. He becomes an easy prey io temptation. 
He lives in utter forgetfulness of God, im- 
mortality, judgment, heaven, and hell. It is 
thus that “fleshy lusts war against the soul;” 
thus that they “‘ quench the Spirit.” 

II. Worldliness also quenches the Spirit. The 
Greek word for quenching is applied to the ex- 
tinguishing of fire, and the drying up of liquids. 
This suggests the ideas of warmth and moisture in 
connection with the work of the Spirit, and reminds 
us of what is written in other parts of Scripture. 
“ He shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and 
with fire” (Matt. iii. 11), ‘“‘ Except a man be 
born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God” (John iii. 5). 

Now, as heat and moisture are necessary to 








preserve physical life, so, in the spiritual life, decay 
| and death must follow if the Spirit be quenched. 
| Without his fire of love, and streams of living 
| and energising grace in the heart—the centre of 
the moral as of the natural life—the Divine life 
must inevitably perish. 

But it is precisely this fire, and these living 
waters of the Spirit, which worldliness ex- 
tinguishes and dries up. The love of the world 
| quenches the love of God. They cannot co-exist. 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” It was 
this that destroyed Balaam. He knew what was 
right, but he did not do it because he did not 
love it. He was a worldly, covetous, selfish man, 
| fond of money, high places, and fame; hence his 
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conduct: for the intellect is no match against the 
passionate impulses of the heart. It is passion 
not reason, which generates action. ‘“ Pondus 
meum, amor meus.” 
feror.” 


of our Saviour: “Where your treasure is, there 
will your heart be also ;” and on those of Solomon: 
“Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out of it 
are the issues of life.” 

“Keep it,” by guarding it against the evil in- 
fluences of all unworthy objects. “ Keep it,” by 
fixing it on what is true, and good, and lovely; 
on the old eternities, God, heaven, and im- 
mortality. 

The man whose heart is thus open to the Great 
Unseen, shall not lack the gifts and graces of the 
Spirit. The Divine shall grow more and more 
within him. He shall rise higher and higher 
towards the Hill of Zion, upheld by the wings of 
the Spirit, in spite of “the stormy wind and 
tempest” of evil. And after the struggle with 
evil comes the peace of the eternal day. ‘“ Heavi- 
ness may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning ”—the morning of the resurrection to 
eternal life. 

III. The Spirit may be quenched by indifference. 
We may be free from bodily sin and selfish world- 
liness, but if we are careless with regard to God, 
and God’s “truth as it is in Jesus,” we are 
quenching the Spirit. God will not be served by 


“ Quocumque feror, amore | 
“JT am swayed and moved by love,” saith | 
Augustine, an excellent commentary on the words 





halves, lukewarmly, and now and then; nor are . 
souls sanctified and saved in that way. “ Fervent 
in spirit, serving the Lord,” saith St. Paul. The 
heart should be on fire, boiling with love for God, 
and in God’s cause. It was the fault and the loss 
of the foolish virgins, that they had thought too 
lightly and made too little of religion. “I know 
you not,” said He, whom they had but half served. 
And to the church of Laodicea he says, “So then 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor 
hot, I will spew thee out of my mouth” (Rey, 
iii. 16.) 

Dear reader, examine yourself seriously touching 
these points. Am I quenching the Spirit by any 
bodily sin, by selfish worldliness, or by indiffer- 
ence? Oh! whilst you know what is true and 
right, whilst you love, though but too coldly, 
what is beautiful and good, and follow, though 
imperfectly, after what is noble and lovely; now, 
whilst your soul does at times rise upwards in 
longing aspiration after fellowship with Him who 
alone can satisfy it, make an effort, under the 
guidance of the Spirit, to cast away from you 
what is evil, what is contrary to the mind of 
Christ, what is inconsistent with his holy, and 
pure, and perfect example. Thus will the Spirit 
live and grow in you, manifesting his presence by 
his fruits, “testifying with your spirit ‘that you 
are a son of God,” and giving you an earnest of 
the reward that is in store for you—the eternal 
“inheritance of the saints in light.” 








BEATRICE’S LOSS. 
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OU may come up-stairs and see your 
mamma now, Miss Beatrice, she has 
sent for you; but you must be very 
quiet, and only speak when you have 

>» to answer a question.” 

“Oh, thank you, sir!” 

«And, Miss Beatrice, you must not stay very long, 
but go down quietly directly you are told to do 80.” 

“ Yes, sir, I will.” 

“That is right, my little friend; now come with 

‘me; tread very softly, Miss Beatrice.” 

Holding the kind gentleman’s hand, Beatrice, 
walking on tip-toe, in order to make as little noise as 
possible, reached her mamma’s room. 

Many days and nights had passed since Beatrice 
had last entered that room, when her mamma had 
been first taken ill, and now as the doctor led her to 
the bed-side she scarcely recognised her “ own pretty 
mamma,” in the changed and white face before 
her. 

“ Beatrice, my child.” 

Beatrice flung her arms round her mamma’s neck, 
kissing the white lips again and again. 
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Mrs. Temple waited till the child had relaxed her 
grasp, and then continued: “Beatrice, my darling 
you will soon have no mamma.” 

Again the arms were flung round mamma’s neck, 
and the child’s sobs were now distressingly audible. 

“Hush, my poor child,” said Mrs. Temple, fondly, 
stroking the child’s curls, “ you must not cry s0, 
Trixy darling, or I shall not be able to talk to you 
at all.” 

The sobs grew less loud and frequent, and pre- 
sently died away. 

“That is right, my darling; and now, Beatrice, 
when you have no mamma——” A faint sob, and 
again all was still. ‘When I have gone to live with 
dear papa and little Willy, will you try and remem- 
ber what I am going to tell you, my child?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“When I have gone to live with them, Beatrice, 
you will have to go away from here, and live with 
your aunt and cousins.” 

“Yes, mamma dear.” 

“And, Beatrice, you may not find it quite like 
home; sometimes your cousins may annoy you, and 
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you may feel angry.” Mrs. Temple stopped a 
moment, for want of breath, and again resumed, 
“And, Beatrice, if this happens, will you try and 
remember that you must not give way to your evil 
thoughts, but strive and pray earnestly that God 
will give you his grace to enable you to please him 
in all things ?” 

“Yes, mamma, I will,” sobbed the child. 

“Unless you do this, Beatrice, you will never 
come to that happy place where, I trust, we shall all 
meet: will you think of this, my child ?” 

* Yes, mamma.” 

“May God bless you, my darling. Kiss me, Trixy, 
dear.” 

Again Beatrice kissed her mamma, and yet again. 

* * * * sf * 

Poor little Beatrice, loving her mamma dearly as 
she did, could hardly realise the loss she had sus- 
tained. She had never remembered her papa, he 
having died before she was old enough to know or 
miss him; consequently she had given an unusual 
share of love to that parent whose death had ren- 
dered her doubly an orphan. 

It was on a fine autumn afternoon that the kind 
doctor arrived with Beatrice at her aunt’s house, a 
large rambling place, situate in a most dismal part 
of the country. 

Very cheerless Beatrice thought it looked; and on 
comparing it with her late loved home, it in no way 
gained by the comparison. 

The servant who admitted them, ushered them 
into the drawing-room, a low, long, dark room that 
seemed as if it had never been inhabited, so 
thoroughly dreary and cheerless was it. Here they 
were kept waiting for a time that seemed ages to 
our little friend; but at last Beatrice heard a 
rustling sound, and the next moment a lady, fol- 
lowed by two little girls, entered the room. 

“Good afternoon, Dr. Mildmay. I must apologise 
for keeping you waiting so long; but from your 
letter I had not expected you so soon as this.” 

“Indeed,” said the doctor. 

“So my poor sister is gone at last, poor thing. 
I did not think she would have lasted so long.” 

Dr. Mildmay here interrupted her, by introducing 
Beatrice to her notice. 

“ And this is my sister’s child. Very small of her 
age. How do you do, child ?” 

“TI am quite well, thank you,” replied Beatrice, 
timidly, surprised that her aunt did not offer to kiss 
her, and not daring to do so herself. 

“What is your name, child? Beatrice, is it not?” 

Yes, ma’am.” 

“Here, Beatrice, then, come and speak to your 
cousins, Julia and Harriet.” 

Beatrice timidly obeyed. 

“You know,” said Beatrice’s aunt, addressing the 
doctor, “I never was on very intimate terms with 
my sister,—an unfortunate marriage,—my father 





would never see her, or hear from her; and, in fact, 
I have never seen this child before, and scarcely 
knew of her existence; but I had not the heart to 
refuse my sister’s requést.” 

Dr. Mildmay simply answered, “True;” but in his 
heart of hearts he began to think whether the child 
had not almost fared better if her aunt’s heart had 
not been quite so tender. 

“‘T suppose I cannot persuade you to stay and take 
a cup of tea with us, Dr. Mildmay?” 

“No, thank you; I shall lose my train; and even 
now I must hasten to catch it,” he added, looking at 
his watch. 

“Good-bye, Beatrice,’ for since her mamma’s 
death, the doctor had dropped the formal “ miss.” 

“Good-bye,” said Beatrice, the tears filling her 
eyes; for she felt she was parting with her last 
friend. 

As soon as he had gone, Mrs. Cross, for that was 
the name of Beatrice’s aunt, told Julia to take her 
cousin up-stairs and help her to remove her travel- 
ling dress. 

When Julia had performed this office for Beatrice, 
(rather roughly), they again descended to the lower 
part of the house, and Beatrice was very glad to 
find that they were not to remain in the room 
she had first seen; and which was, in fact, a state 
apartment, and only used on state occasions. 

Before they had well commenced tea, the room 
door was thrown open rather unceremoniously, and a 
boy entered. 

“ Beatrice, this is your cousin Henry. Henry,” 
she exclaimed, turning to him, “I wish you would not 
be so boisterous.” 

Henry came up to Beatrice, and shook hands with 
her, which was more than any of the others had 
done, and she accordingly felt grateful for it. 

During the evening the little girls were play- 
ing with toys of every description, and poor little 
Beatrice was left very much to herself. And she 
thought, ‘How can I win their love? I will ask 
God to show me the way.” 

Once she ventured to take up a beautiful doll that 
was lying on the floor, in order to admire the waxen 
beauty; but immediately Julia snatched it from her, 
and told her she should not touch her doll. 

“ Julia,” exclaimed Henry, “how can you be so 
unkind? Iam ashamed of you.” 

“There, Hal, don’t preach,” replied Julia, angrily; 
“T won’t have my doll broken for you or any one.” 

“ Julia, how can you?” 

“There, Hal, you always go on at me; it’s be- 
cause I am not your own sister, I know that well 
enough.” 

In order to explain this remark, I must tell you 
that Henry’s papa had died when he was very young, 
and his mamma had married again, consequently, 
Mr. Cross was only his step-father, and Julia and 
Harriet Cross his half-sisters. 
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Henry’s name, too, was not Cross but Delton. 
Whenever he administered a reproof to these two speak to them on a subject where truth was con- 
little girls, Julia, as a great hit, would generally . cerned. But after a while, it was accidentally con- 
finish up with the remark just quoted. | fessed by a servant that she had done the mischief; 

The next morning, Beatrice was shown all over and, on being further questioned aboug it, she said 
the house, and the next day also Beatrice began | ' she had been so frightened of the blame attached 
her studies, under the superintendence of Mrs. Cross, to it, that she suffered Mrs. Cross’s mistake to go 
who pronounced her to be frightfully ignorant. uncorrected. 

Poor Beatrice found,.as her mamma had told her, | Great was Mrs. Cross’s consternation on hearing 
that she would be beset with many temptations; this, and, as is common to naturally hasty natures 
but the memory of that dying scene restrained her like hexrs, her estimation ef poor little Beatrice sud- 
from giving way to them, and she always asked God denly veered round to the opposite point; and, 
to make her very patient, so that she might ‘‘over- | determined to make amends for her error, she de. 
come at the last.” | clared her niece’s innocence to the whole house; 


| you can’t believe her,” if she ever had occasion to “y 





One day Beatrice had been sent to the drawing- 
room to practise, and after she had. done so she 


closed the piano, and, taking her music, quitted the, 


room. 


That evening Mrs. Cross entered the room, bearing | 
in her hands the fragments of a vase, which Beatrice , 


knew her aunt valued very much. 

“ Julia,” said Mrs. Cross, “have you touched this 
vase, or do you know anything about it?” 

“No, mamma,” replied Julia. 

“Do you, Harriet ?” asked Mrs. Cross. 

Harriet replied in the same manner as her sister 
had done. 

“Then it must be. Beatrice!” 
Cross. 

, ‘Indeed, aunt,” said Beatrice, “I have not 
touched——” 

“ Hold your tongue, Beatrice!” 

“ Julia, have you been in the drawing-room to- 
day?” inquired Mrs. Cross. 

«No mamma; nor Harriet either.” 

“TI thought not,” said Mrs. Cross, triumphantly ; | 
“ Beatrice is the only one who has been in, so it | 
stands to reason she must. have broken it. Now, 
tell the truth, Beatrice, and I will , not punish 
you.” 

“But, aunt, I really would not tell a story about 
it,” said Beatrice. 

“ Beatrice, go up-stairs. When you feel inclized 
to tell the truth, you may come down, but not 
before.” 

“Oh, aunt!” exclaimed Beatrice,” 
her heart would break. 

Did you hear me, Beatrice? Go ia i re- 
peated her aunt. 

Beatrice was obliged to obey; and the poor child, 
sitting in her dark room, mourned her mother’s loss 
more than ever. 

It was in vain Mrs. Cross tried, in her error, to | 
make Beatrice say she had broken the vase. Her 
mother’s teaching had taken too deep a root for 
her, to- tell a falsehood new, whatever the conse- 
quences might be. When she was again allowed to 
come out of her own room, her cousins treated her 


exclaimed Mrs. 


sobbing as if 


with the utmost frigidity, frequently saying, “ Oh, | 


adding that.she respected her for having borne so 
patiently a. punishment which she might have 
avoided with a word. Mrs, Cross then took: the 
| surprised Beatrice .in her .arms, and. kissed her 
heartily, saying, “My dear, you must try to bea 
daughter to me, and I will endeavour to be a mother 
to you.” 

Beatrice said nothing ; she could only cry for joy, 
| and thank God in her heart that she had at last won 
the affection cf her aunt. 

Her cousins were filled with wonder at this sudden 
turn of affairs; and at first were inclined to feel 
jealous at her distinction in their mother’s eyes; 
but. they, -too, began -to regret their thoughtless 
| treatment of the little orphan, remembering how 
patiently she had borne it; and when Mrs. Cross 
| had embraced her.and set her down, they all crowded 
round her, and hugged her until she,and they were 
cut of breath together. As for Henry, he could 
only say, “ Hurrah!” and-call her a “little brick,” 
| and remind society m general that he had “stood 
up for her all along.” 

So you see that Beatrice’s patience was well re- 
warded, and that God in permitting those trials was 
turning her loss into gain. L. M..C. 
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A CHILDLESS KING 





A town which Christ upbraided. 

A precious stone. 

A city where a prophet was sent to preach. 

A prophet who wrote the history of the reigns of 
| Rehoboam and Abijah. 

5. The father of Moses. 

6. One who did evil in the sight of the Lord, but not as the 
kings of Israel that were before him. 
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